MILL ON BENTHAM AND COLERIDGE

to do this thing except Bentham. He has done it, once
and for ever.

Into the particulars of what Bentham has done we
cannot enter: many hundred pages would be required
to give a tolerable abstract of it. To sum up our
estimate under a few heads. First: he has expelled
mysticism from the philosophy of law, and set the
example of viewing laws in a practical light, as means
to certain definite and precise ends. Secondly: he has
cleared up the confusion and vagueness attaching to
the idea of law in general, to the idea of a body of
laws,  and all the general ideas therein involved.
Thirdly: he demonstrated the necessity and practic-
ability of codification, or the conversion of all law into
a written and systematically arranged code: not like
the Code Napoleon, a code without a single definition,
requiring a constant reference to anterior precedent
for the meaning of its technical terms; but one contain-
ing within itself all that is necessary for its own inter-
pretation, together with a perpetual provision for its
own emendation and improvement. He has shown of
what parts such a code would consist; the relation of
those parts to one another; and by his distinctions and
classifications has done very much towards showing
what should be, or might be, its nomenclature and
arrangement. What he has left undone, he has made it
comparatively easy for others to do. Fourthly: he has
taken a systematic view1 of the exigencies of society
for which the civil code is intended to provide, and of
the principles of human nature by which its provisions
are to be tested: and this view, defective (as we have
already intimated) wherever spiritual interests require

1 See the 'Principles of Civil Law,' contained in Part II. of his
collected works.
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